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Hafiz Ibrahim and Shauqi 

By A. J. ARBERRY 

T N the summer of 1933, within the short space of two months, 
Egypt, and with her the whole Islamic world, was twice 
plunged into deep mourning, by the deaths of two men who, 
widely divergent in circumstances and character though they 
were, were in their generation the greatest and the most 
universally esteemed of Arabic poets. In their own country 
they had won titles which well indicate the appreciation, 
even the affection which they enjoyed : Hafiz Ibrahim was 
called the " Poet of the Nile ", but Shauqi was called the 
" Prince of Poets ". 

Modern Arabic poetry is, however, in the West a most 
neglected study : and if foreigners to the language have been 
slow to recognize such merits as it may contain, they are at 
least to be condoned for their remissness ; for even Egyptian 
critics were long unwilling to admit the greatness of their 
fellow-countrymen. So one distinguished scholar has written : 
" We have writers among us who have made innovations in 
prose, and writers who have renovated the classical prose- 
style : these writers have two merits, the merit of innovating 
what never existed before, and the merit of renovating what 
time had put into oblivion. We also have poets : but they have 
innovated nothing, they have invented nothing, they have 
produced nothing new. They have only acquired their 
personality from antiquity, and borrowed their literary glory 
from the ancients. They have only one merit — the merit of 
renovation : they continue to lack the complementary merit 
of innovation and creation." * 

Behind this sweeping condemnation lies a whole literary 
controversy. Professor II. A. 11. Gibb's Studies in Con- 
temporary Arabic Literature have traced the striking develop- 
ments in prose-style which, largely under the impetus of 

1 faha IJusain, fiAfy wa-Shauqi, p. 9. 
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journalism, have effected a fundamental change in the very 
basis of Arabic prose. The problem of adapting the medieval 
Arabic of the early nineteenth century to the changed circum- 
stances and exacting requirements of modern life may be 
said to have been very largely solved : though lexicography 
still presents many great difficulties, which it is the labour 
of the Royal Egyptian Academy to circumvent. In this 
revolution poetry played no part. Poetry, until comparatively 
recently, was not directly affected by changing circumstances : 
and in the very nature of things poetry is far more con- 
servative than prose, especially Arabic poetry, which has 
always been confined by the chains forged by grammarians 
and prosodists. The following specimens, selected from the 
writings of two well-known poets of the nineteenth century, 
show how rigid Arabic poetry remained during this period 
of flux. 
From a satire of Yaziji (d. 1871) :— 

Keep from me I I do not heed thee ; 

Well have I discerned thy treason. 
Yea, I know thee, and can read thee : 

Never man had better reason. 

I have lived with thee at leisure 

Till my heart is weary of thee. 
Thou hast sickened me past measure — 

Go, I do not longer love thee ! 

From an elegy by the same : — 
Death ever takes our cherished loves away, 

Yet does not wrong in this, for so we prize. 
Now he has stolen that pearl, upon whose ray 

The watching Pleiads wept with envious eyes. 
We had a treasure, reckoned it our own : 
A swift fate swooped and snatched, and it was gone. 

Barudi (d. 1905), a distinguished politician in his day, while 

keeping closely to the conventional forms of classical Arabic 

poetry, already shows some traces of a more modern spirit. 

The following extract exhibits his skill in ghazal : — 

Love left a little fragment of my mind, 
But separation hath destroyed it all: 
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My sight deceived my heart ; impetuous, blind, 
It followed after passion to its fall. 

Thou hast possessed my heart : do what thou wilt 

With it, for so a master may design. 
If it obeyed thee, count that not for guilt ; 

Thou madest it thy slave, and it is thine. 

Now careless laughter yields to fruitless tears, 
Fair hope by dull despair is dispossessed. 

My soul trod passion's path, and knew no fears : 
That path knows no companion, and no rest. 



Hafi? Ibrahim was born at Cairo, of comparatively poor 
parents, on 4th February, 1872. After passing through the 
state primary and secondary schools he entered the Military 
Academy, from which he graduated with the rank of 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Artillery. His period of active service was 
entirely spent in the Sudan, where he was under the command 
of Lord Kitchener. To this period belong some of his most 
popular poems, poems full of yearning for his native city 
and his friends there, poems which already breathe that spirit 
of patriotism which was afterwards to become a blazing flame, 
burning through the souls of his countrymen. In a letter to 
some friends in Cairo he writes : — 

From one whose weary eyelids sleep doth flee, 
Outcast of fate, and wronged by destiny, 
For ever severed from sweet intercourse 
Of friends, heart sickened with a vain remorse, 
To you, my fellows most desirable, 
Dear boon-companions of the beaker full, 
Who swore a mighty oath ye would not rest 
Until this land holds not a soul oppressed : 
What boots the Muse of melody and song, 
What the sweet minstrel, noblest of his throng, 
Than whom Abu Tammam piped not more clear, 
Since men, grown heedless of the fleeting year, 
Tire the Recording Angel with their vices drear ? 
Greetings I send, more fair than chaliced rose, 
Warmer than health that in firm body glows, 
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Greetings of love that ever doth augment, 

A love that cannot into words be pent. 

O might I know if fate will yield at last 

And speed me to you, or if death shall cast 

His sudden dart, and hold me evermore 

In these enfolding hills, where lions roar 

At their red banquet, answering the shrill groans 

Of jackals battling for my whitened bones ! 

If my day comes, and I must yield to death, 

By God's name I adjure you, and our faith, 

That, when ye sit together, and the cup 

Is passed by slender saqi, and ye sup, 

When the full moon doth cast her shadows long, 

Ye will remember him who shaped this song. 

In 1899 Hafiz was transferred to the reserves, and then 
given a commission in the Police, with the same rank ; there, 
however, he stayed only a short while, and then retired after 
seeing fourteen years* service in Army and Police together. 
He was now back in Cairo, and casting about him for means 
to extract full advantage from his poetical gifts. From early 
years he had had a passionate love for poetry, and shared 
that marvellous gift of committing to memory which is the 
common heritage of Islamic peoples. He could recite long 
stanzas from Abu Tammam, Abu Nuwas, Buhturi, Ibn 
al-Rumi, Ma'arrI, and many others of the classical poets. 
To this period belongs a group of poems which make strange 
bedfellows with his later productions : the panegyrics, the 
elegies, the occasional pieces with which he sought to win the 
favour of the Court and the wealthy families. Skilful pieces 
they are, fully caparisoned with all the well-tried blandish- 
ments, all the pious hyperboles which had ever wrung a bag 
of dinars from a sensitive patron's hand. But Hafiz had 
misjudged his age. The Court was already fully satisfied 
with a young man of great promise named Ahmad Shauqi, 
who had been to Europe and spoke French, and could find 
no room for a soldier and a policeman, however lyrical. Other 
patrons were scarcely to be found in this new ungenerous age. 
Only one patron remained, and to that patron IJafiz turned 
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at last : a fickle patron, a patron that paid ill, but a patron 
after his own heart. Hafiz Ibrahim became the Poet of the 
People. 

" The life of Hafiz," writes Husain Bey Haikal, the 
distinguished journalist, " as it appears in his poetry, portrays 
an entire age in the life of the Egyptian people." l " The soul 
of Hafiz," says Taha Husain, " was distinguished by two 
things. The first was a power and fineness of perception 
joined with a generous, noble character ; the second was a 
marvellously strong attachment between this powerful soul 
and the souls of the masses, their yearnings and desires, their 
aspirations and ideals. He was not an individual living by 
himself for himself : all Egypt, nay, all the East, nay, all 
humanity was at times living in this man, feeling with his 
senses ... I know of no poet in these days who has so made 
his nature a true, pure mirror to his own life and the life of the 
people as did Hafiz." a Truly Hafi? served his patron well. This 
was a patron not only to be flattered ; this was a patron not 
only to be cajoled : this was a patron to be exhorted and 
entreated, to be railed at and assailed. This was a patron whom 
the poet must not follow, but lead. Hafiz soon established 
himself as it were the standard-bearer of an army of ardent 
nationalists, in revolt against an alien administration. Rarely 
has such patriotic poetry been written. His poetry of this 
period, the best period of his literary life, is the poetry of a 
most ardent lover. So he writes, urging his countrymen to 
bestir themselves, if they are to attain the freedom which they 
all profess to desire : — 

Nile ! the time of sleep is past and done. 

While Egypt slumbers, within Egypt's shores 
Stirs an awakening ; the drug-dazed brain 

Too long has numbed her sinews. When God pours 
New life into a nation, neither might 

Nor tyrant's threat thereafter e'er restores 
That state to death. children of the dawn 

So long awaited, lo, your land implores 

1 Dhikrv 'l-aha'irain, p. 19. 
8 Hafif wa-Shauqi, pp. 152-3. 
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That ye remember. Labour now like men, 
Be strong ! Stand guard upon your homestead doors, 

Be free ! If ye a Constitution seek, 
Doubt not, nor still repine for well-paid scores : 

His right was never won, who slept on sword, 
His never lost who flinched not from the wars. 1 

If he could not move his countrymen with such an appeal 

as this, he could remind them of the past glory of Islam. If 

those who were now grown men would not accept his challenge, 

then he must put his hopes in the younger generation, the 

generation of boys still at school, still learning, their minds 

filled with the stories of the old Muslim heroes and kings. He 

teaches them to recite : — 

Give back to us our fame and piety, 
Defend the Moslem's proud heredity. 
To God, and God alone, we bow the knee : 
Our sires were knights of war and victory. 

We ruled the world an age, and nobly bore 
A glorious name which lives for evermore : 
Came Omar, and the Chosroes' rule was o'er ; 
Such were the golden days of equity. 

The skies rained tribute, when Haroun was lord : 
Men lived at leisure ; laden was their board ; 
And virtue found a plenteous reward. 
Our watchword echoed, " Peace, and clemency ! " 

Ask of Baghdad, " Didst thou a rival own 
When men's religion was Islam alone ? " 
Virtue had not through ease to softness grown, 
And knowledge crowned a " claimed supremacy ". 

We break their faith, unless we burst the bars 
That hem the East, and heal its ancient scars, 
And raise, like them, its glory to the stars, 
Or with proud spirit yield— to destiny 1 a 

It was not only the glory of Islam by which Hafiz could 
conjure his followers. For centuries the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx had been an insoluble enigma to the Egyptians : 
now scholars had come from the West and resolved that riddle, 

1 Dhikrg, 'leh&'irain, p. 54. 
» Ibid., p. 266. 
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and in resolving it revealed a past glory of which the Egypt 
of Islam had never dreamed. Hafi? was quick to grasp the 
significance of these discoveries : he created the myth of the 
Immortal Egypt, an Egypt which had been highly civilized 
when the peoples who now ruled her were savages, an Egypt 
which would endure, gloriously reborn, long after the West 
had relapsed into its native savagery. This was a battle-cry 
indeed ; and as a warrior he cries, through the lips of a 
personified Egypt : — 

The people stood, for they were fain to see 

How I should build fame's firm foundations 

Alone : let those who raised the Pyramids 

In ancient times suffice me for my boast 

When others strive. I am the East's fair crown, 

And grace her brow, as she with myriad pearls 

Adorns my throat. Can any thing be named 

Whose loveliness the Western peoples boast 

Wherein I have no share ? My soil is gold, 

My stream Euphrates, and my sky bright steel : 

Where flows my runnel, vines, and gilded flowers, 

And laurels green abound. Were justice done, 

My men would lord it over old and youth 

Far as the eye can reach ; had they their scope, 

They would discover miracles of wit 

In every science. If the gods decreed 

That I should die, the East must hang her head 

Thereafter. Never man drew bow at me 

And went unscathed : God's hand is my defence, 

Forever. Many an empire has designed 

To work me evil, and has ceased to be : 

So perish all transgressors ! Say to them 

Who doubt my people's glory, and deny 

My sons' accomplishment : " Havo ye not stood 

Beneath the Greater Pyramid, and seen 

What I have laboured ? Have ye not beheld 

Those magic carvings which defeat the art 

Of any rival craftsman ? Centuries 

Have not assailed their pigments, though the day 

Itself turn colour. Do ye understand 

Those mysteries of hidden lore, which I 

Hold secret in my cloak ? My glory stands 

Unrivalled, rooted in eternity." l 

1 Dhikrg, 'l-Bha'irain, pp, 241-2. 
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In another mood he can write, with a true poet's vision : — 

He mastered knowledge to his bent 

That he might raise a monument 

Above Nile 's sloping banks, to be 

A sign, a deathless memory. 

What glowering frown wears yonder pile ? 

Fond memory doth ever smile. 

What skill sublime and wondrous brave 

Designed this broken tyrant's grave ? 

Would art had had a worthier trust 

Than thus to sanctify the dust t 

For they had crafts beyond our ken, 

And sciences that lesser men 

Lack wit to grasp ; with dexterous hand 

To rich invention wed, they planned 

Fair idols men might be forgiven 

For worshipping, in hope of heaven. 

These things they planned ; their day is o'er : 

Time seals their secrets evermore. 1 

So for some years Hafiz eked out a living, constantly moving 
with the great though himself barely supported by the proceeds 
of his military pension and the meagre gleanings of his writings. 
In 1911, however, some influential friends found him a secure 
position in the Egyptian Library, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1932. As one of his biographers has said, his 
friends were probably moved to do this for him having in mind 
the practice which not uncommonly obtains in European 
countries, and more especially in France, where distinguished 
men of letters find refuge in libraries and museums from 
pressing financial problems, and there devote their quiet years 
to study and writing. Unfortunately, however, from one cause 
or another, the wells of the poet's genius appeared suddenly 
to dry up. Lacking the all-powerful motive of threatened 
penury to spur him on, Hafiz relapsed into the fatally easy and 
genial life of perpetual coffee-houses and tea-parties. The 
flame of prophecy was swallowed up in the smoke of cigarettes. 

It was on his patriotic poems that the fame of Hafiz was 
built up. They were his most original contribution to Arabic 

» Ibid., p. 290. 
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literature ; and there is little doubt that it will be by them, 
ephemeral as much of them are, that Hafiz will live. His ode 
celebrating the victory of the Japanese over the Russians, 
which he heralds as a sign that the East is about to roll the 
wave of conquest back on the West, and as an encouragement 
to his own countrymen ; the striking dialogue written after 
the burning of Smyrna and the defeat of the Greeks ; the 
wrathful denunciation which he hurled at Great Britain on 
the occasion of the Dinshawai incident ; his graceful tribute 
to Lord Cromer on his retirement ; these and many other 
poems which in their day electrified his followers, will need 
to be taken into account by the future historian, when he 
comes to analyse the forces and motives which underlay the 
Egyptian movement for independence. Nor was the skill of 
Hafiz less strikingly displayed in his more strictly classical 
pieces. His fame as a writer of elegies is well illustrated by the 
following passage, the exordium of his ode on the death of 
Saad Zaghlul :— 

Night, didst thou witness what disaster sore 
Hath flooded like a torrent in our breast ? 
Dawn was not risen, when from East to West 

The tidings ran : " Our leader is no more." 

Tell to the stars : " Sand's radiant day is o'er." 
Heaven's constellations are in sable dressed : 
White noonday is by darkness dispossessed ; 

Night wove a covering, which day's sun wore. 

Say to the night, sun, " Earth's star is set, 
And vanished from the earth ; so I depart 

From heaven, and veil my face." In mourning weeds 
Let me be wrapped, for heavy is my heart. 

Mourn thou with me awhile, lest we forget : 

A noble grief is loveliest of deeds. 1 

In February, 1932, Hafiz retired from his post in the 
Egyptian Library. One of his friends tells us that he then 
formed great plans of writing, of writing finer poems than he 
had ever penned before. But fate decreed otherwise ; on a hot 
day of July in that same year he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died that night. 

1 Ibid., p. 247. 

JHA9. JANUARY 1937. 4 
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Shauqi, his famous contemporary and brother-poet, lived 
long enough to write an elegy for Hafiz, which opens : — 

I had preferred that thou my paean hadst said, 
thou that from the living, being dead, 
Takest thy wage : but thou hast gone ahead. 

For, whether a man is given length of days, 
Or whether sudden fortune strikes, and slays, 
He knows his fate, and, being wise, obeys. 

So, when God summoned thee, with little pain 
Thou didst depart, and comest to that Plain 
Where dwells the Prince for whom thy heart is fain. 

There dwells Muhammad, with the company 
Of all the saints : divine authority 
Shines on his brow, and true felicity. 

Now is thy longing ended ; now ye tell 
Of all the anguish that in time befel ; 
Together ye taste bliss, and all is well. 1 

II 

Ahmad Shauqi was born in 1868. His father was a Govern- 
ment official of no very high rank. Shauqi was fond of relating 
that he numbered among his ancestors, besides Egyptians, 
Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Circassians. He was educated with 
a view to becoming a lawyer, and in 1887 went to Montpellier 
to complete his studies. Here he came into close contact with 
the French peasants, with whom he loved to live and talk : 
and how deep an influence these early years in Europe had on 
him is reflected throughout his writings, and perhaps more 
especially by the fact that it was at this time that he made 
the first draft of a drama which he did not ultimately complete 
until the year of his death — Ali Bey the Great, a historical 
drama of the Mamelukes. 

To this period also belong some of his more curious poems, 
poems of great erudition, which might have been written by 
a court-poet of the fourth century, and which in his printed 
Dlwnn are furnished with copious footnotes quite indispensable 

1 Ibid., p. 176. 
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to their interpretation. To this period, and to the years which 
followed his return to Egypt, when he became attached to the 
service of the Khedive, belong also his elegies and panegyrics, 
his set-pieces and occasional verses, which were the foundation 
of his fame. Excellent no doubt as much of this poetry is, 
judged by classical canons, yet these poems may not unjustly 
be said, in the words of the distinguished critic, to " have only 
one merit — the merit of renovation ".* It is not proposed, 
therefore, to quote from them here. 

It is a little curious that Qafi? Ibrahim, who was always 
accounted by his countrymen by far the more revolutionary 
of the two poets in politics, should have spent all his days 
securely in Egypt, whereas Shauqi was in exile for some years. 
It was a fortunate chance, however, that made him choose 
Spain as the country where he should spend the troubled 
years of the War and after- War period. When he was allowed 
to return to Egypt in 1920 he brought back with him a sheaf 
of poems written in the true Andalusian style, as well as 
material which he subsequently worked up into his only prose- 
drama, The Princess of Andalusia. His return was marked by 
a rapturous reception at the Cairo Opera House, at which he 
recited a notable poem beginning : — 

So, I have come at last, when hope seemed lost, 
To thee, my country ! I have found again 
My vanished youth. So every tempest-tossed 
And lonely wanderer, if God ordain, 
One day comes home. Yet, were it doomed to me, 
I should make thee my faith, and chant my prayer 
With thee my qibla ; yea, and I would dare 
Ev'n death, if I must die, defending thee I * 

When Shauqi is remembered as the Poet of Princes it is 
sometimes forgotten that he was as true and ardent a patriot 
as IJafi? Ibrahim. His intense loyalty to Islam is also dis- 
played in many notable poems, among them his famous 
panegyric in honour of the Prophet's birthday. 

1 Seo above, p. 41. 
1 Shauqiy&t, i, p. 50. 
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Apart from the very considerable bulk of poetry of the 
strictly classical type Shauqi also wrote much in which he is 
consciously striving after the creation of something new in 
Arabic verse. Among his most interesting experiments is a 
not very distinguished epic on the history of the early Caliphs. 
This long poem is written in rhyming couplets in imitation of 
the Persian epic, and may fairly be regarded as marking an 
epoch in Arabic poetry. As an experiment it was not successful, 
chiefly because the theme was intolerably frigid : but at least 
Shauqi has demonstrated that epic can be written in the 
Arabic language, and it is possible that what he began others 
will yet bring to perfection. 

Shauqi indeed was not alone in feeling this need for some 
new form in poetry : though he did far more to create new 
forms than was ever done by critics who were more vociferous 
than he in proclaiming the need of them. Hafiz Ibrahim 
also strove to innovate. In an interesting early poem, which 
he dedicates to poetry, he writes : — 

Physician of the soul, by virtue sired, 

Thou art destroyed to mind and fantasy : 

Thy East yet sleeps in leaden lethargy, 
Its peoples indolent, and uninspired. 

They have debased thy art with revelry, 
And drunkenness, with passion for a deer, 

Or soft gazelle, with prelude, elegy, 
Paean, and satire, valour insincere, 
Humiliation in the robes of pride, 
And manly boast by craven deed denied. 

Misprised, contemned, thou draggest on thy days 
Past buried centuries. With dolorous care 
Thou chantest Layla, and her luckless fair, 
Hal test at ruined camps, inditest lays 

For vanished friend, and tracks by night swept bare : 
Or if but once thy art be dignified, 

'Tis on a camel's back ! O Muse, prepare 
To burst thy bonds preposterous ! Fling wide 
These doors that choke thy utterance inane, 
That we may breathe heaven's air, and sing again ! * 

1 Diwan, i, p. 118. 
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" It is essential," writes faha Husain, " that all men of 
letters should be convinced that in Egypt to-day there is no 
poet worthy of being called by that name." l It is typical 
of much of contemporary literary criticism that the same 
writer, later in the same book, speaks of Shauqi as having 
a mind " the like of which Egypt has not seen in all her Islamic 
history, nor Arabic literature its equal since the days of AbQ 
'l-'Ala' al-Ma'arri." 2 

Before turning to a consideration of Shauqi's more original 
contributions to Arabic literature, it will bo sufficient to quote 
here a single example of his power in elegy. This example 
is taken from the concluding lines of his poem on the death 
of Saad Zaghlul, and may be profitably compared with Han? 
Ibrahim's verses on the same theme quoted above : — 

Where is my pen, that was so swift to write 
When I commanded, even to indite 
The sun's funereal dirge ? Upon Saad's day 
It hath betrayed me : knowing to obey 
When lesser songs were making, at the end 
It stumbled, and could not bewail my friend. 
Now is his soul in God's bliss, that had fill 
Of earthly blessings, but remembered still 
To fear its Maker. Frail intelligence 
Deceived it not, nor finite cognizance 
Of things unreal bemused it. Having cast 
Away doubt's vain bewilderments, it passed, 
In perfect faith and penitence, to God. 
With weak creation for awhile it trod, 
But saw, beyond this world of perishing, 
The eternal Spirit. Ever swift of wing 
At God's command, alas ! upon this day 
It heard God's last behest, and did obey. 3 

The problems which faced Shauqi in his desire to create new 
forms, were twofold : the problem of form itself and the 
problem of prosody, with which is bound up the problem of 
vocabulary. Shauqi's greatest and by far most important 
contribution to the problem of form was his creation of the 

1 Ilafit tva-Shauqi, p. 203. 

• ibid., p. 10. 

3 Dhikrq, 'l-sh&Hrain, p. 649. 
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lyrical drama. Of this more hereafter : but while creating this 
new form he also went far towards producing a solution of the 
problem of prosody and vocabulary. We may remark similar 
tendencies in his later informal poetry : the use of common- 
place words and expressions, the abandonment of the qafida- 
form, the dropping of certain hamzas and end-rhymes, a 
deliberate attempt to colloquialize, so to speak, the austere 
language of classical poetry. The following poem, which in its 
English version follows closely the metre and rhyme-scheme 
of the original, exemplifies these tendencies : — 

Islam, to thee be glory, 

Thou star of fortune bright, 
Renowned in ancient story, 

Man's guidance to the right. 

Upon Iran thy sway is 
And India 'neath thy ray is ; 
Thy blaze that shines out stark 
Dispels our shadows dark ; 
By book and pen thy mark 
Claims armies infinite. 

O'er Syria thy hand is, 
Egypt thy chosen land is ; 
Thy double radiance 
Destroys all ignorance, 
Thy fetter-shattering glance 
Puts error's hosts to flight. 

By thee heart bound to heart is 
Past loyalty of parties : 
Thy guide and mercy true 
Shall spread the whole world through, 
Till men and nations too 
As brothers all unite. 1 

In creating the lyrical drama, as in creating the epic, Shauql 
achieved the seemingly impossible : but whereas his 
experiment in epic was a failure, his lyrical drama is a con- 
tribution of unique and immortal value. The drama is a 
literary form which, until living memory, had taken no place 
whatever in Arabic literature. Religious prejudices, of course, 
1 Ibid., p. 653. 
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were the prime causes of this : for the Arab is a born actor 
and enjoys the drama to the full When theatres opened 
there was a complete lack of any material for acting : and 
companies still depend to an inordinate extent on translations 
from European languages, and more especially from French. 
Shauql's plays almost alone rise above the commonplace among 
purely native productions. They have already created for 
themselves a " tradition ", and since his death retain to the 
full the popular support which greeted their first production. 

Two of the plays deal with Egypt of the pre-Islamic period : 
Cambyses and The Fall of Cleopatra. The former play suffered 
severe criticism at the hands of the well-known poet 'Aqqad, 
whose Cambyses in the Balance is a monument of ruthless and 
sometimes ill-natured castigation. The Fall of Cleopatra 
is not without originality, but Shakespeare and Shaw were 
more at home with that theme. Ali Bey the Great and The 
Princess of Andalusia have already been mentioned. A fifth 
play, Antara, being based on the well-known Arabic romance, 
has a more genuine ring. Shauql's greatest dramatic creation, 
however, is without doubt his Majnun Layla. 1 Here he is 
treating a theme which strikes at the very heart of Arab 
civilization. Poets of Persia, India, and Turkey had vied with 
each other in the telling of the desert-romance of Qais and 
his unhappy passion. Shauqi approaches the theme as an 
Arab who was fully familiar with the West. For material he 
drew on the version of the story as it is recounted in the Kitab 
al-Aghdni: how richly he embroidered this material and 
what originality he displays in the presentation of it can fairly 
be adjudged by comparing the story as written there with 
his play. 

As the Majnun Layla is now generally available in its 
English version, it is not necessary to discuss it at great length 
here. It will be useful, however, to quote a few typical passages 
from that play, to illustrate the beauty of language, the 

1 English translation published by Luzac, 1033. 
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naturalness of dialogue, and the fine poetic feeling which 
Shauql there displays. If these speeches are compared with 
the speeches put into the mouths of the heroes of the story 
by the Persian poets, it will be realized how great an advance 
Shauql has made. 

In the first scene Qais describes his love for Layla : — 

How still the night ! It stirs within me yearning 

And poetry. The desert is all night, 

And love, and poetry. God, thou hast filled 

The heaven and earth with passion in this desert, 

And I alone am laden with that passion. 

Yearning has seized me for the tents of Layla ; 

I have no guide, no convoy but my passion. 

At night my tent was pitched but a step from hers, 

Yet all that neighbouring wrought no cure in me. 

When my heart goes about her, all its passion 

Suddenly swells like an upleaping stream. 

Another description of his love, in the second act, is note- 
worthy : — 

Layla ! A voice called Layla, and it stirred 

A mad intoxication in my breast. 

Layla ! Go, see if the sweet sound shakes the desert, 

And if a David sings there to his lute. 

Layla ! A call for " Layla " fills my ear, 

A loud enchantment echoing in the hearing. 

Layla ! She echoes in my ear and soul, 

Like warblers' song that echoes in a thicket. 

Even in translation the eloquence of such passages must be 
apparent. 

A good example of dialogue, highly dramatic in its context, 

is provided by the scene in the last act, where Qais returns 

after Layla is dead, not knowing of her death, and asks his 

friend Bishr what has happened in the tribe during his 

absence. 

Qais : What haps in Amir, Bishr ? How is my mother ? 
Bishr : Wearied with longing for thee. 
Qais : And my people ? 

Bishr : They yearn abundantly. 
Qais : The lads and girls 

That once were young with me ? 
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Bishr : All long to see thee, 

And still remember thee. 
Qais : How is our tent 

When the wind rises ? And the starlit parties, 

The talker at the campfire ? And the palm-trees, 

How were they at thy leaving ? 
Bishr : High and green 

As ever. 
Qais : And my colts I left so small ? 

Bishr : They are grown, Qais ; they are short-haired and lean. 
Qais : Tis a great land : it makes the peerless champion 

To grow, brings forth the horseman and tho poet. 

Shauql intersperses the action with songs, in the true 
Shakespearian manner. Of these the following are examples : — 

Song of the Camel-Driver (Act 11) 

Hela ! Wind up wild dells, 

Bringing to home again 
The wanderer. Loud bells 

King sadly through the plain, 
Like song of birds, that trill 

On dew-bespangled tree : 
Who calls in notes so shrill 

For home, so yearningly ? 
So deep the ringings roll 
Echoing in the soul. 

Hela ! Drive on apace, 

Fly to the watered meads : 
Outstrip the night, and race 

To where the thicket breeds 
Which Layla knew, and love. 

Driver, seek Tawbed's green ; 
My heart doth lodge above 

Its valleys and ravine. 
moon that Nejd saw rise, 
Love rules in tyrant wise. 

Sono of the Jinns (Act IV \ Scene I) 

Tho firm sun flows like gold, 
A wonder to behold, 

On hill and valley deep. 
The dance with joy begins : 
Lead on, ye Arab Jinns, 

The dance of flames that leap. 
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We are the sons of Hell, 
And with hot blood rebel 

On earth, as once our sire 
In heaven, the mighty one, 
Iblis, the first-born son, 

The glory of the Fire. 

Gharid's Song (Act V) 

Valley of death, all hail ! Abundant rain 

Waters the plain : 
The sacred earth becomes thy sanctuary 

And holy sky. 
Thou comest clear in stillness, and thy word 

In hush is heard. 
Thy people do not die : the night falls deep, 

And so they sleep 
Unseen ; what they become, no man has guessed, 

Nor where they rest. 

Ill 

Shauqi died in the summer of 1933 at the height of his great 
poetic gifts. The fertility of his genius during the last few 
years of his life was truly amazing, and it is a melancholy 
reflection that his best may have remained unwritten. So great 
a genius, however, is never lost to literature, and the reper- 
cussions of his truly original mind and well-nigh inexhaustible 
energy will continue to be felt for many years to come. Mean- 
while the young Arab poet of to-day could have no better 
model to study than the collected works of these two prophets 
of the Egyptian Renaissance : Hafi? Ibrahim and Shauqi. 

March, 1936. 
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